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SHORT. GASPS 

Acceptance of so-called con- 
sultant’s fees by tax assessors 
and assistants ought to be made 
a felony. So should acceptance 
of any money other than their 
Salaries. A similar conflict-of- 
interest law should apply to state 
assemblymen and senators, and 
they should be paid enough so 
they don’t have to serve as at- 
torneys or consultants for pri- 
vate interests. 


The right of appeal is sup- 
posed to be a basic American 
right. But for the U.C. sit-in 
demonstrators, the judge has set 
bail totalling approximately 
$400,000. Apparently like many 
other so-called rights in our so- 
ciety, them that has gets. Sen- 
tences for the sit-in demonstra- 
tors seem to be lighter for those 
willing to confess their sins in 
contrite letters to the judge. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, the 
civil rights leader, has been 
criticized for taking a stand 
against the war in Vietnam. But 
Negroes are dying in Vietnam, 
too. The same applies to union 
members. If others are dying, 
we should all be concerned. Are 
they really fighting for free- 
dom, or are they dying in vain? | 
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EVEN SHORTER GASPS 

Our two-boats-in-every-garage 
standard of living is partly based | 
on two paychecks in every fam- 
ily, according to the 1965 Survey | 
of Buying Power, which shows | 
women contribute 14 per cent 
of total income in the $7,000 to 
$15,000 bracket. 

At this time last year, there 
were about 32,000 Mexican bra- | 
ceros and other foreign workers | 
employed on California farms. 
Now there are none, except for 
a few Japanese and Filipinos. 
But the real test will come with | 
the tomato harvest. | 

As bad as some of our local 
governments are, at least we} 
elect them. Nearly 800,000 resi- 
dents of Washington, D.C., the 
shrine and heart of our so-called 
democracy, don't have home} 
rule. For the sixth time in re-| 
cent years, the Senate has 
passed a home rule bill. The last 
five have been pigeonholed by | 
the House, the symbol of repre- 
sentative government in the 
US. | 

The excise tax cut was sup-| 
posed to lower retail prices and | 
spur consumer spending. But a/| 
federal study now in progress 
may show that many of the re- 
ductions were not passed on to 
the buying public but pocketed 
by manufacturers. 

The AMA News calls medicare 
“a defeat for the medical pro- 
fession.” Apparently it means | 
a defeat for the AMA, since | 
medicare will help more doctors 
cure more people. Isn’t this a 
victory for doctors? 


OFFICIAL : NOTICES 


officers on page 5 of this issue | 
of the Journal. 


| scandal in the state. 


Pile Drivers win strikes 
Painters in area still out 


RIDERS IN THE HOVERCRAFT, the Port of Oakland’s new “air cushion vehicle,” were, from 
left, Jay Johnson, president Laborers 304; Robert Bachand, secretary-treasurer, Boilermakers 


10; J. L. Childers, business representative, Building Trades Council; 
manager, Steamfitters 342; Thomas J. Sweeney, business manager, Electrical Workers 595, and 
Elias (Al) Arellano, business manager, Sheet Metal Workers 216. They’re shown at Oakland In- 
ternational Airport after a ride on the bay. The hovercraft moves on a 3'4-foot-high cushion 


of air over both land and water. It will go into regular service 


ionists were guests of Joe W. Chaudet, vice-president, Oakland Port Commission and general 


manager, East Bay Labor Journal, 


King: assessor Locals urged to 
probe denied in act now on sale 
‘62 campaign of picnic tickets 


More action is needed by local 
John J. King, prominent Ala- | ticket sales. 
meda County unionist who ran| So said Ernest Perry, president 


for county assessor in 1962, | of the Alameda County AFLCIO | 


raised charges of “favoritism or | Council on Political Education, 
inefficiency” in the assessor’s | Monday night. 
office then and tried unsuccess-| Perry urged all delegates to go 
fully to get a Grand Jury inves- | back to their unions and urge 
tigation. | purchase of tickets to the Sept. 
King directed his. charges at |6 picnic for all members. 
then-Deputy’ Assessor Donald| Assistant Secretary Norman E. 
Feragen. Feragen won the elec- | Amundson urged unions to re- 
tion over King and is now under | Serve special areas aS soon as 
fire in the spreading assessor | possible. He said the best areas 
are rapidly being taken. 


King turned over records from |, Amundson also announced the 


/unions on Labor Day Picnic | 


his 1962 investigation into the | 


| Assessor’s Office this week to the | 


District Attorney’s Office. 

He said he did so at the re- 
quest of the- District Attorney’s 
| Office, 


MORE on page 7 | tee of the Central Labor Council. | 


following additional special 
events for the picnic: 
@ A demonstration of razor 


| haircuts by Barbers and Beau- | 


| ticians 134. 
@ Free souvenirs for all guests 
Lies the Union Label Commit- | 


6 Lumberyard 
= workers vote | 
. to OK pact 


Striking Pile Drivers in 46 
Northern California counties re- 
turned to work Wednesday 
morning after winning what 
they struck for 314 weeks ago. 

* This latest break in the con- 
struction industry picture fol- 
lowed membership approval of 
a wage package totalling $1.10 
an hour over a three year period 
and gradual reduction to a 36 
hour workweek, according to 
Whitey Shugrue, Local 34 busi- 
| ness agent. 

Members of Clerks and Lume 
;ber Handlers 939 in Alameda 
County, who had returned to 
work after a strike a week ago 
Monday, voted to accept an em- 
«. ; ployer offer Friday night. The 
;contract was expected to be 
| Si; gned soon, Mel Tompkins, sec- 
|retary-treasurer, said Wednes-= 
| day morning. 

The only construction union 
| Still on strike at midweek was 
|the Painters, Ben Rasnick, sec- 
retary-treasurer of District 
Council 16, said negotiations 
were being held in Sacramento 
but that no talks with employers 
|had been held in this area for 
about two weeks, 

However, Rasnick said, a large 
|number’ of Painters in the 13 
county area are working under 
interim agreements signed by 
the union with individual con- 
tractors. 


| BTC MEETING 
AWO0C's Green At Tuesday night’s Alameda 


County Building Trades Council 
;meeting, Business Representa- 


seeks funds for ®:: :..c2seeret nat: 
= | agreement reached at a prejob 
Kern strikers 


James Martin, business 


soon. A total of nearly 20 un- 


conference two months ago for 

|the Job Corps Training Center 
operated by Litton Industries at 
An appeal for immediate aid Camp Parks near Pleasanton 

for the AFLCIO Agricultural | were being investigated. 

Workers Organizing Committee; @ Building trades unionists 

was made at Monday night’s| appeared before the County 

/Central Labor Council meeting | Civil Service Commission to seek 

by C. Al Green, AWOC director. | prevailing rates for their mem- 
Green said money was needed bers by the county. 

urgently for a strike which be- Childers urged more partici- 

gan that day at a large Kern) pation in local government af- 

County ranch. In addition to/|fairs by building trades union 

feeding hungry strikers, Green | leaders. 

told Labor Council delegates,| Further steps are being taken 

funds will be necessary for bail | to win a raise for maintenance 

and legal defense for 36 strikers | Workers employed by the Oak- 

who were arrested. land Housing Authority, Chil- 
The arrests took place on a_ ders reported. 

charge that strikers were driv- om 

ing in a “caravan,” Green de- 

caed, indicating that the ar- New CLC affiliate 

|rests were probably part of a! A request for affiliation by the 

‘harrassment campaign against new Peralta Colleges Federation 
AWOC. | Of Teachers 1603 has been grant- 

MORE on page 7 | ed by the Central Labor Council. 
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Good booklet on hearing aids 


By SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


Labor Consumer Advisor for Labor Journal 


Copyright 1965 


People who need hearing aids 
are getting’ more attention from 
the federal government. 

A new pamphlet, “Choosing a 
Hearing Aid,” has been produced 
by the U.S. Children’s Bureau 
and the Vocational. Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. 


It resulted from pleas for help 
received by Mrs. Esther Peter- 
son, President Johnson’s adviser 
on consumer affairs. 


Many letters, Mrs. Peterson 
recently reported, complained 
about the prices and repair costs 
of hearing aids and hearing aid 
promotions. 

There was little information 
available to help in buying a 
hearing aid. 

Buyers often got conflicting 
advice about where to go. 

The complaints about cost are 
certainly justified. Since 1958, 
when we last reported on hear- 
ing aid prices’ and problems, 
prices have jumped sharply. 

In releasing the booklet, Mary 
Switzer, commissioner of voca- 
tional rehabilitation, said many 
people who need hearing aids 
hesitate to ask about a responsi- 
ble source of help because they 
are embarrassed. So they take 
the advice of an inexperienced 
person. 

The booklet provides a list of 
organizations that can help with 
hearing problems. 


THE NEW BOOKLET warns 
that before you buy an aid, you 
should see a physician, prefer- 
ably an ear specialist, known-as 
an otologist. 

This means an M.D., not a 
salesman in a white coat—even 
if he does look like Ben Casey. 

The reason for seeing a real 
doctor is that he will look for 
causes, as well as test your hear- 
ing. If an aid is called for the 
doctor will suggest the kind of 
aid he considers you need. Or he 
may refer you to a hearing cen- 
ter for additional tests. 

The centers have various aids 
that you can try out to see if 
one will help you, and which 
model is most suitable, The cen- 
ters also can provide lessons in 
auditory training and lip read- 
ing. 

The booklet tells what to look 
for when you select a hearing 
aid. 

It advises: “A low priced aid 
may be just as satisfactory as a 
high priced one, depending on 
your needs.” 

Find out if the price quoted 
includes the ear mold, cord, re- 
ceiver and battery;. what re- 
placement batteries will cost; 
what the guarantee covers, and 
whether it is actually a money- 


back guarantee, the booklet ad- 
vises. : : 

The booklet costs 15 cents 
from the Superintendent — of 
Documents, U.S, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402. Organizations can 
order it at-a discount of 25 per 
cent for 100 or more. 


IF YOU WANT to go into the 
question of hearing problems 
more extensively, another good 
pamphlet is “You and Your 
Hearing,” by Norton Canfield, 
M.D., sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Hearing Society and Royal 
Neighbors of America (a fra- 
ternal society). 


Dr. Canfield also advises that 
no one should buy an aid until 
his ear doctor says that his 
natural hearing cannot be im- 
proved. 


He does not mince any words 
about “itinerant hearing aid 
salesmen.” He finds that ‘there 
is no more gullible group than 
those who do not hear well,” 
and “advertising has a way of 
using words to hide true mean- 
ings. 

An ethical salesman will al- 
ways permit a fair trial before 
you purchase; in fact, the fail- 
ure to grant such a trial itself 
should make you suspicious, Dr. 
Canfield advises. 


Dr. Canfield’s pamphlet is 
available for 25 cents from Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlets, 381 Park 
Ave., South, New York, N.Y. 
10016. 


WE CHECKED current prices 
of different types of aids with 
the help of Eleanor Ronnei, ad- 
ministrative director of the 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 


In the monaural type, used for 
one ear only, the newer over- 
the-ear, or ear-level type usually 
costs $250 to $350, depending on 
the manufacturer. You also have 
to pay $15 or more for an ear 
mold. 

The over-the-ear type is in- 
creasingly popular, although the 
so-called “body aid,” which is 
worn on the body pinned to 
clothing or carried in a pocket, 
is cheaper and more powerful. 
Some older Zenith body aid 
models still are sold for as little 
as $75 and $115, where available. 
Although the $75 model is sev- 
eral years old, it is a good model 
with good “gain,” experts advise. 

Binaural aids, which some 
people find more comfortable, 
have gone up even more. They 
now range from $600 to $700. 


Newest type is in-the-ear aid. 
These cost $350 to $400. They 
have to be built individually. 
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TITLE INSURANCE and TRUST COMPANY 


1459 FRANKLIN STREET 


Offices located in Berkeley, Fremont, 
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: Hayward, San Leandro and San Ramon 
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BOOST THE LABEL! 


BUY UNION LABEL PRODUCTS ONLY = 


When making purchases, always ask for the union label. If 
building a home or repairing one, see that the men doing the 
plumbing or steamfitting work, painting, etc., belong to the 
anion. Ask to see their Card. Boost the union emblem and help 
yourself, Patronize and demand the following union cards: 
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YOUR MONEY'S WORTH 


MANY SMALL POLICIE 


D 
rey 


On various FAMILY 
MEMBERS CAN ADD UP 
70-BNG ANNUAL 

| EXPENSES, LIFE 

|. INSURANCE SHOULD 
BE. CONCENTRATED 
ON’ THE FAMILY 
BREADWINNER. ONE 
FAMILY PAID OUT 
$126 A YEAR IN 


TOTALED ONLY $2000 
"OF INSURANCE. THE 
| FAMILY:COUKD HAVE 

BOUGHT THAT MUCH 

TERM INSURANCE 

ON THE BREAD- 

WINNER FOR $20! 


Teen marriages 
and dirty dishes 


Dirty dishes and bills often 
end the romantic illusions of 
teen-age newlyweds, according 
to Richard B. Rogers, executive 
director of the Family Service 
Agency of San Francisco. 

The agency works with many 
married teenagers to put their 
marriages on a sounder initial 
footing. 

Teenagers who marry are 
often under tremendous pres- 
sure from parents ‘and: need 
objective help from a ‘trained 
counselor, Rogers declared, 

He added that an epidemic 
of underage marriages in the 
United States has produced 
such phenomena as high school 
codes for married students and 
70,000 divorces or séparations 
among those under 20 in a sin- 
gle year. 

“Our teenagers marry for love, 
without understanding what 
love really means,” Rogers said. 
“They are barraged by: romantic 
propaganda in the magazinés, 
in advertising and in movies. 

“They cannot escape the 
Sugar coated picture of life 
which is omnipresent wherever 
they turn. Then they marry and 
meet reality—difficulties with 


money, children, inadequate 
housing.” 
Precedent 

Maintenance supervisor to me- 
chanic: “Look, if I give you the 
day off, I'll have to do the same 
for every mechanic whose wife 
has quadrupulets.” — Garment 
Worker, 


BURNETTS 
NEW LUCKY’S 
2268 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 


“For the Best in Italian Food” 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


MIDAS 


MUFFLER 
2555 Broadway, Oakland 
4035 East 14th St., Oakland 
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OAKLAND FLORAL DEPOT 


Member of Gardeners, Florists 
and Nurseryman’s Local No. 1206 


1900 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
OAKLAND 


Phone TEmplebar 2-0262 
992292992229999999999999959909999999959959999999 


Give Your DOLLAR 


MORE POWER 
WHEN YOU SHOP FOR WOMEN'S 
AND CHILDREN'S APPAREL INSISTON 
THE LABEL AT THE RIGHT. WHEN YOU ® 
GET YOUR HAIR CUT LOOK FOR THE 
SHOP CARD AT THE LEFT. 


by Sidney Margotius 


Or you FEEL 
YOU MUST INSURE 
EVERYBODY IN THE 
FAMILY, LOOK INTO 
THE LOW-COST 
FAMILY PLAN= 

A PARTICULAR 
BARGAIN FOR LARGE 
FAMILIES. 


Price fixers win 


leasy tax ruling 


Major electrical equipment 
companies are in the final 
stages of settling damage claims 
from the price fixing scandal 
of 1960. 

Damages have approached 
$400 million, But, because of a 
controversial tax ruling, the 
guilty companies stand to save 
nearly half through tax deduc- 
tions: 

Thus, as one union paper put 
it, “the taxpayers will, in effect, 
subsidize the illegal activities of 
General Electric, Westinghouse 
and 27 other anti-trust vio- 
lators.” 


Most of the $400 million will 
be paid by the four top com- 
panies, G.E., Westinghouse, Allis- 
Chalmers and McGraw-Edison. 


The tax ruling allows the com- 
panies to deduct. the cost of the 
damage settlements as “ordinary 
and necessary” business ex- 
penses. The ruling was by the 
Internal Revenue Service. 


Cheek grocery 
stere receipts 

It pays to check supermarket 
cash register tapes, says Leo 
Perlis, AFLCIO community serv- 
ices director. 

Perlis told the AFLCIO Com- 
munity Services Conference 
about a man whose wife came 
home with a batch of groceries 
and a cash register tape for 
$67.46. He double checked and 
found the total should have been 
$50.86; 

Then he checked a dozen oth- 
er tapes he had saved and found 
oe more overcharges totalling 

Men and machines can make 
errors that only double check- 


ing can catch, Perlis concluded. 
a se cs st allt eo oes Sie WI 
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EAT %4 HOURS 
Monday thru Friday 
Hearty Meals for the 

Working Man 
PING’S Restaurant 
BEER ON TAP 
Foot of Adeline — Oakland 
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SIMMONS 


manufacturers of 


leather work gloves, mitts 
welders’ leather garmenta 
hours: 8-5 — Sat.: 83 


SIMMONS. GLOVE. CO. 


806 12th St., Oakland, Calif: | 
phone: 451-0462 


Getting Youn 
MONEY'S WORTH 


AS YOU MAY have suspected, 
electric light bulbs are designed 
to burn out faster than’ they 
were in grandpa’s day, . 

The rated life of three con® 
mon sizes is now 750 hotrs, as 
compared with 1,000 around 1910 
to 1916. bacon 

But, according to an article 
in the August issue of Consumer 
Reports, this does not neces- 
sarily mean that you ate wast- 
ing money. You pay more for 
electricity than you ‘do for bibs. 
And today’s hotter burning, 
shorter lived bulbs are more effi- 
cient than their ancestors at 
converting electrical energy into 
light. 

Consumers Union tested five 
brands of standard-life, inside 
frosted 100-watt’ electric light 
bulbs, The average life for ‘all 
brands tested was actually some- 
what longer than claimed by the 
manufacturers—about 850 hours 
under laboratory conditions. ‘In 
normal household use, the life 
would be somewhat shorter, be- 
cause turning a bulb on and off 
shortens its life. 

Some bulbs burned out pre- 
maturely, others lived long pa#® 
their rated life. Although some 
brands were more variable than 
others, Consumers Union con- 
cluded, the average life of each 
brand was pretty much the 
same, and the best advice is to 
buy by price. 

Hundred watt bulbs of the 
three national brands tested list 
at 25 cents but are sometimes 
sold for less. The two mail order 
brands are lower priced. 

x k *& 


IF YOU FEEL that the lights 
at your house burn out too soon, 
you may be able to spot the 
source of trouble by keeping a 
record of burning time for busy 
fixtures. Should just one fixture 
have early burnouts, the reason 
may be poor ventilation around 
the light bulb, poor socket con- 
tacts or some other defect in 
that fixture: 

If your bulbs in general are 
giving you much less than 750 
hours, the problem may be high 
line voltage. 

Manufacturers try to supply 
each locality with bulbs of suit- 
able voltage for local power 
conditions—but the voltage isn’t 
always the same _ everywhere 
along the line. 

You can ask the electric com- 
pany to check the house voltage, 
and if the voltage is high you 
can buy light bulbs of corre- 
spondingly high rating. You may 
have to order these through an 
electrical supply store. 

For hard-to-reach spots where 
you want bulbs to last a long 
time, you may choose to buy 
bulbs of higher voltage rating 
than your house current, even 
though they will give less light. 


(Copyright 1965 by Consumerg@) 


Union of U.S., Inc., Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y. Printed with permission. 
This material may not be used 
in ‘advertising or for any com- 
mercial purpose.) 
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YOUTH WORKER 
OF THE WEEK 


By LOU HOCHBERG 
Project Specialist 
CHUTE La 


“Miss Dorothy Tabb of 877 
McElroy St., Oakland, is the Ala- 
meda County Central Labor 
Council’s Youth Worker of the 
Week. 
_ The award is presented to the 
youth worker who exhibits ex- 
y ee ceptional abil- 
: ity to absorb 
instruc -s- 
tion and de- 
velop good 
work habits, 
Miss Tabb, 
17, has been 
responsive to 
the supervision 
of Foreladies 
Dorothy Tabb Eula de Cordo- 
va and Bea 


June of the clerical pool. 
Miss Tabb is the sole support 


at the present time of her fam-4 


ily, which consists of an ailing 
father and two minor children. 
She hopes to complete her edu- 
cation at McClymonds High 
School. and perhaps embark 
<2:pon a secretarial career. Train- 
ing provided by the youth pro- 
gram will help to prepare the 
way. 

The award is a framed Cer- 
tificate of Merit, signed by 
Council Secretary Robert Ash 
and Director Paul Katz. Along 
with the certificate is a $5 bonus. 
Congratulations, Miss Dcrothy 
Tabb. 


S.F. city attorney 
challenges opinion 
on anti-scab laws 


“ » 

San. Francisco City. Attorney. 
Thomas O'Connor has chal- 
lenged an opinion by the State 
Attorney General’s Office which 
says that anti-strikebreaker or- 
dinances enacted in six Northern 
California cities are invalid. 

The opinion by Deputy Attor- 
ney General Jan Stevens said 
the field has been preempted by 
State law. 

However, San Francisco City 
Attorney O’Connor maintained 
that his city’s ordinance “is valid 
unless and until federal. and 
State laws take over.” 

Attempts to enact federal and 
State anti -strikebreaker 
have been unsuccesful so far. 

Several of the local anti- 
Strikebreaker ordinances have 


been modeled on San Francisco’s. | 


In Contra Costa County, it was 
revealed that an opinion by the 
State Legislative Counsel’s Of- 


fice also contridicts that of the | 


State Attorney General. 

The legislative counsel, who 
endvises the State Legislature, has 
issued an opinion that a pro- 
posed anti-strikebreaker ordi- 
nance for Martinez is constitu- 
tional, according to President 
Tony Cannata of the Contra 
Costa County Central Labor 
Council. 


Teachers cancel their 
invitation to Gov. Brown 


The American Federation of 
Teachers has cancelled its invi- 
tation to Governor 
speak to its national convention 
in Los Angeles Aug. 23. 

The AFLCIO Teachers Union 
sent Brown a telegram criticiz- 
ing him for signing Assembly 
Bill 1474, The bill was supported 

@py the non-union California 
Teachers Association and op- 
posed by the Teachers Union. It 
would set up “negotiating coun- 
cils” in schoo] districts where 
teachers are represented by 
more. than one _ organization. 
The union. said the councils 


would... let. the CTA dominate 
bargaining for teachers. 


laws} 


Brown to| 


A Warning. 


The AFLCIO™has“issued a~| 


warning against premature 
cancellation of health insur- 
ance in reliance. on-the new 
medicare program. ~ ; 

AFLCIO Social.Seeurity Di-. 
rector Nelson Crnikshank cau- 
tioned that. the. new. federal 
program of hospital and_nfed- 
ical care pretection for-the 


elderly under social security, |— 


does not become effective un- 
til July 1, 1966.. Until then, he 
emphasized, retired . persons. 
over 65 must continue-to~pro- 
vide their own health. protec- 
tion. = 

Cruikshank urged unions to 
alert their members to the de- 
lay and advise them to keep in 
force any Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield or similar health insur- 
ance they now hold.—AFLCIO 
News. 


Union-won major 
medical coverage 
benefits 353,000 


More than one out of three 
California workers in unions are 
covered by major medical insur- 
once plans. 

The State Divisicn of Labor 
Statistics made a survey of con- 
tracts covering 1 million out of 
1144 million union workers in the 
state. Major medical insurance 
was provided in contracts cover- 
ing 353,000 of them. 

Designed to supplement. basic 
health insurance plans, major 
medical coverage provides pro- 
tection against big bills for 
severe or prolonged illnesses. 

Most common maximum bene- 
fit of the plans surveyed was 
$5,000. Most major medical plans 
have a $100 deductible clause, 
then pay 75 to 80 per cent..above 
that up to the maximum benefit, 

In most -plans, the..employer 
pays -full .cost ef coverage. for 
the employee: In many, he pays 
for the dependents, too. 


Ramos hails bang-up job 
on building trades bills 
in State Legislature 


A “bang-up” job was done in 
| the recent session of the Legis- 
| lature on building trades bills. 

This was the opinion ex- 
| pressed by Anthony J. Ramos, 
|executive officer of the State 


|Council of Carpenters, in a 
newsletter sent out to union 
officials. 


“We had a 100 per cent bat- 
| ting average on our own bills, 
;except for the mill-cabinet 
ones,” Ramos declared. 

He credited ‘outstanding sup- 
; port by locals to the Legislative 
Conference in Sacramento and 
followup telegrams and visits by 
unonists. 

Ramos paid tribute to Vic 
LaChappelle,, state Carpenter 
|legislative representative, and 
Jimmy Lee, building trades ad- 
vocate. 


Workers displaced with 
‘MDTA trainees: Twomey 


Displacement of part-time and 
casual employees by trainees 
under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act was 
charged by Tim Twomey, secre- 
tray-treasurer of Hospital and 
Institutional Employees 250. 

Twomey said ‘“‘some employers” 
have been guilty of this practice. 
He said Local 250 has acted in 
one case at Merritt Hospital in 
Oakland. Trainees have been 
withdrawn in this case, Twomey 
said. 


COPE meeting 


Regular meeting of the Ala- 
|meda County AFLCIO- Council 
on Political Education will be 
held at 5:30 Tuesday, according 
to Robert S. Ash, secretary- 
| treasurer. 


| for 


MORE THAN 800 officials of the International Association of Machinists and its lodges at- 
tended a staff conference in Washington, D.C., to see new IAM officers seated. Shown are, from 
left, Matthew DeMore, new secretary-treasurer; Elmer E, Walker, retiring secretary-treasurer; 
Al J. Hayes, retiring president, and P. L. (Roy) Siemiller, new president. 


Smog problem is |Moonlightingheldtohavelitte 
effect on U.S. joblessness 


rapidly worsening 
in S.F. Bay Area 


Bay Area residents, long ac- 
customed to viewing Los Angeles 
smog problems with a. conde- 
scening and relatively smog-free 
air, have critical air pollution 
problems of their own to worry 
about, a new University of Cali- 
fornia study shows. 


John A, Maga, chief of the 
State Department of Public 
Health’s Bureau of Air Sanita- 
tion and author of the report, 
points out that in 1962 the area 
suffered 39 smog-filled days, 
while atmospheric conditions 
were favorable to air pollution 
buildup on a total of 125 days, or 
one day out of every three. 


In another 15 years the smog 
problem will be as bad in the 
Bay Area as it is now in Los An- 
geles unless a greater effort is 
made to control air pollution, 
Maga says. By 1980 the popula- 
tion and number of automobiles 
in the Bay Area are expected to 
be about the same as those of 
Los Angeles County in 1960. 

Maga’s views are contained in 
the latest of the Franklin K. 
Lane series of reports on major 
problems and prospects of the 
Bay Area. The series is published 
by the Institute of Governmen- 
tal Studies on U.C.’s Berkeley 
campus. 


CONTROL DISTRICT 


The Bay Area Air Pollution 
Control District has made real 
progress, Maga says, but to be 
more effective it will need new 
regulations to control pollutant 
sources not now adequately con- 
trolled. Thus the district will 
need new legal procedures, and 
it may be necessary to subject 
violators to misdemeanor charges 
as in Los Angeles. 


Commenting on the attention 
that has been focused on ve- 
hicles, Maga says that contam- 
inants emitted from the auto- 
mobile have been recognized as 
the most important cause of 
smog. 

Motor vehicles discharge pol- 
lutants from four sources. Only 
crankcase emissions have been 
attacked so far. Control devices 
the exhaust system, the 
worst offender, will be available 
soon. Fuel: tank and carburetor 
evaporation control devices will 
also be needed, the report says. 

While visible sources of pol- 
lution such as open dump burn- 
ing, receive attention first, non- 
visible compounds are often the 
most troublesome. 


Patronize Our Advertisers! 


It will take more than forbid- 
ding moonlighting to make a 
significant reduction in USS. 
joblessness, a University of 
Michigan economist indicates. 


More than one-third of 3,700,- 
000 Americans who have more 
than one job are self-employed 
in their second occupation, Pro- 
fessor Ross J. Wilhelm said. Few 
of the unemployed would have 
skill or experience to fill such 
jobs, he added. 


U.S. SURVEY 


Wilhelm based his analysis on 
a Labor Department survey. 

“A second fact that upsets the 
conclusion that moonlighters are 
depriving the unemployed of jobs 
is that the typical moonlighter 
only 
second job,’ Wilhelm adds. 


“The survey shows that the | 


average dual job holder works 
only 13 hours at his second job 
during the survey week. Typi- 
eally, the unemployed look for 
full-time work. 


“A third fact is that it appears 


works part time on his| 


that moonlighters have qualifi- 
cations which are relatively 
scarce among the unemployed, 
For example, men 35 to 44 years 
of age had the highest rate of 
moonlighting, and this age cate- 
gory had the lowest unemploy- 
ment rate.” 


| THEY NEED CASH! 


“Phe principal reason why 
persons will take more than one 
job seems to be the need for ad- 
ditional money,” Wilhelm ‘says. 
“Almost nine out of 10 moon- 
lighting males are married. Also, 
these men tend to be concen- 
trated in the age period — 25’to 
44 years of age — when they 
have growing families and very 
heavy money demands.” 


Mohn reappointed 


Einar O. Mohn, director of the 
Western Conference of Team- 
sters since 1958, has been reap- 
pointed to another two year term 
by General President James R. 
Hoffa. 


@ 


You work hard to get ahead. Your Union emblem on a prod- 


bx 
RLS 


SY? 


uct, service or store is a seal of approval to everyone interested 
in seeing you maintain a high standard of living and take 


good care of your family. 


The people at Thrift Federal work hard to help you get rare 
too. We exist for only one reason: to help you achieve financi: 

security. The Thrift Federal name is a seal of approval to those 
who really know money. For high earnings with safety take 
your savings where union pension and welfare funds grow: 


THRIFT FEDERAL SAVINGS 
And Loan Association 


4.85% 


1716 Broadway, Oakland « Phone 451-5272 


Current annual rate, paid quarterly 
Savings insured to $10,000 
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DAVE GARROWAY, narrator for labor’s documentary television 
film, “When the Day’s Work Is Done,” stands before the mural 
in the AFLCIO Building in Washington, D.C. This is the opening 
scene of the film, to be shown again on a nationwide TV hookup 
over the Labor Day weekend. The film shows after-work com- 
munity service activities of union members. 


Steel Machinists 1304 


By DAVE ARCA 


Hi. Did you know the Summer 
Work Program of the Alameda 
County Central Labor Council is 
now part of the Congressional 
Record? Well, it is. 

Congressman Jeffery Cohelan 
inserted the “One Month Re- 
port” of Director Paul Katz into 
the Record on July 27. 

How about that? Now inscribed 
for posterity is a very fine re- 
port of a very fine council, for 
a very fine program. This speaks 
extremely well for Council Sec- 
retary Robert Ash, who selected 
Director Paul Katz, who recruit- 
ed some very able unionists, who 
are doing a remarkable job 
training 200 fine young Ameri- 
cans for industrial employment. 


We’re halfway through the 12 
Week program. In six weeks, 
some of the youngsters will re- 
turn to school. The rest of them 
will not. Seems a shame that 
those unable to return to school 
must look forward to floundering 
aimlessly in the slime of an un- 
employment morass. 


Our Central Labor Council 
provides a positive remedy for 
unemployed juveniles, If money 
is the only barrier between 
gainfully employed young Amer- 
icans and juvenile delinquents, 
wouldn’t it be advantageous for 
America to divert funds from 
recalcitrant countries who des- 
pise us, and apply them toward 
providing a measure of hope for 
Our own hopeless, and helpless? 


America’s Economic Opportu- 
nity Program was legislated for 
the poor people of America. Ig- 
noring them solves nothing, If 
legislators really are concerned, 
let them look at the program of 
the Alameda County Central 
Labor Council. This could be the 
Start of something good. Okay? 
Okay. 


Watchmakers Local 101 


By GEORGE F. ALLEN 


When you read this column, I 
Will have returned to the office 
after being away for a week. 

We do not have much to re- 
port because this column must 
be written a week ahead of time. 
Just two reminders I would like 
to call to your attention: 

1. We are still collecting a dol- 
lar for the national COPE or- 
ganization. 

2. The Post Office Department 
has made it very clear that, be- 
ginning in January, 1966, we 
must have the Zip Code num- 
bers showing in your address if 
you are to receive the Labor 
Journal each mailing. We, there- 
fore, request you to include your 
Zip Code number the next time 
you mail your dues to the Union 
Office. 


Ed Brinkman’s wife, Margaret, 


| presented him with a baby boy, 


10 lbs. 2 oz., born Sunday, July 
25, at Kaiser Hospital, Oakland. 
They have named the baby 
Michael. Congratulations! Re- 
cently Brother Brinkman went 
into business for himself. Maybe 
the day will come when the new 
baby boy will be a part of a 
growing firm, 


Painters Local No. 127 


By SAM CAPONIO 


The employer negotiators have 
resorted to use of the news media 
to try and panic our members 
and have failed, Direct commu- 
nication with our members with 
the “Dear John” letters failed, 


and the newspapers are the last 
outpost. 


The employers need the prop- 
aganda to bolster their forces 
because their members are pan- 
icking. The employers were told 
the union members would fall 
apart in two weeks, and they 
would win all their demands. It 
hasn’t happened, and they can- 
not hold out much longer. 


Painters Local 127 wishes to 
commend our membership and 
those of other local unions for 
their firm stand in this dispute 
on the interim agreement and 
their support of their negotia- 
tors. A number of employers and 
builders have signed the interim 
agreement, and our members are 
working. 

Our job checking crews are 
checking all available jobs to 
either sign the painting con- 
tractor who has the job or the 
building contractor. Not one new 
job has been lost; our crews have 
made certain of that. When a 
builder does sign up, immediate- 
ly men are dispatched to that 
job. Painting contractors have 
attempted to work on some of 
the new construction, but they 
were quickly removed from the 
job. 

District Council 33 will vote 
on Monday night, Aug. 2, 1965, 
on $1.50 for three years and free 
use of the roller, We have full 
confidence in that membership: 
that they will support a Bay 
Area agreement and reject the 
roller. The loss of man-hours on 
the job would seriously affect 
our members’ living standards, 
and the loss of hours wil! change 
the whole structure of the wel- 
fare, pension and vacation and 
holiday plans. 

A member came in from Ari- 
zona (right-to-work state) and 
told us that his employer ex- 
pected him to put on 25 gallons 
of paint in an eight hour day 
using a roller. This member was 
originally from the East Bay. 

Any member can sign up and 
join our job checking crews. Our 
members are paid for their 
efforts. 

See you next meeting on Aug. 
12, 1965. : 
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| Carpet Linoleum No. 1290 


By RICHARD SCHOLZ 


The Old-Timers Night meet- 
ing of July was a fine success 
with the mixing of union busi- 
ness, food and drink. Sharing 
the spotlight with the committee 
that did a fine job for the event 
were old-timers Brothers Vic 
Hill, Ike Dover, Larry Larsen, 
Ernie Wickland and Searl Rey- 
nolds, 

Elected as delegates to the 
National Conference of Carpet, 
Linoleum and Resilient Floor- 
covering Workers were Business 
Representative Glenn A. McIn- 
tire and Brother Bob Seidel. 
This year’s important meeting 
will take place in Portland Aug. 
11, 12 and 13. 

Many hats are in the ring for 
the new position of third Busi- 
ness Represenative. Nominations 
brought the following brothers 
forward: John Rogers, Bob Sei- 
del, Bill Simpson, Jack Dyhr, 
Richard Scholz, Ben Neimeier, 
Reg Ransted, Augusto Marabuto, 
Armand Silva, Bart Blaker, Leno 
Russell, Art Bush and Wayne 
Collins. The election will be held 
Aug. 24, 1965, in Hall A, Labor 
Temple, 2315 Valdez St., at 8 
p.m. This will be a special called 
meeting. Cards will be mailed to 
the members. 

The contract was settled with 
a 75 cents wage increase over a 
period of two years. 

The Negotiating Committee 
consisted of Brothers Glenn A. 
McIntire, Larry Gladding and 
Richard Scholz from Local 1290. 
International Organizer Brother 
Ralph Mitchell was an advisor 
on the committee and rendered 
invaluable assistance which was 
greatly appreciated by all parties 
concerned. 

Our local union is overshad- 
owed by the deaths of Brother 
Jesse Gordon, who died July 11 
at the age of 40 of a heart at- 
tack, and Brother Lee Harvey, 
who died July 22 at the age of 
59 of a heart attack. Brother 
Harvey has been a member of 
the union since 1936. Brother 
Gordon was a past trustee and 
a member of the Executive Board 
at the time of his death. 
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Barbers 134 


By JOHN A. MONTE JR. 
eee eel 


The Cookmont Barber Shop 
in Fremont is now union. This 
was made possible by those Bar- 
bers who sacrificed their Mon- 
days with me to picket the shop. 
This was the first $1.80 shop 
that picketing has helped or- 
ganize. I wish to thank those 
Barbers that gave so much to 
the cause in Fremont. 

In Fremont, the Morrison 
Meadows Center Barber Shop 
has been signed with the union. 
This was made possible by your 
full-time picket that you and I 
pay for. We put out an informa- 
tional picket line for two days, 
and the barber signed up with 
us. The people in the building 
trades are to be thanked for 
their part, for it was their stop- 
page of work on the shop that 
helped settle this so quickly. 

The Labor Day Picnic on Sept. 
6 at the Pleasanton Fairgrounds 
is coming up soon. We have 
asked that a place be reserved 
for us. Let’s all plan to attend 
this year. The Barbers and 
Beauticians are dragging their 
feet when it comes to COPE. 
This is where we should work 
the hardest. Only by having 
people in office who are our 
friends and friends of labor can 
we get some of the things we 
must have, 

At the State Association Con- 
vention in San Diego, Interna- 
tional President De Paola point- 
ed this out very strongly, COPE 
is the political arm of labor. We 
must and shall support COPE. 
Our support must be twofold: 
first, by our per capita taxes 
and donations (for people can’t 
be elected without money): sec- 
ondly, by working for COPE. 


There is much political work 


to be-done, such as repealing 
Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Law. You might think that 
it does not affect the -Barbers 
or Beauticians, but it does. Ev- 
ery law that hampers labor in 
the littlest way hampers your 
union, too. 14(b) ‘is a grotesque 
law that makes it legal to steal 
from you and me. This law says 
that a man can have all that 
you and our forefathers have 
worked to gain without paying 
his share. 


So let’s get in the ball game 
by writing letters and sending 
telegrams to our senators. 

Remember the COPE Picnic. 
For a dollar, your whole family 
can come out and have fun to- 
gether. Awards will include a 
trip for two to Hawaii for seven 
days or 10 days in Mexico City or 
Acapulco. There will be other 
awards. If you can’t make the 
picnic, still give a dollar for 
COPE and your future. 


E. B. Muni Employees 390 


By DAVE JEFFERY 


Last week our Associate Re- 
search Director Bill Healy and 
Dave Jeffery appeared before 
the Castro Valley Unified School 
District Personnel Board to make 
a request for a five per cent raise 
for all employees. Mr. George 
Lloyd made a salary recom- 
mendation of a 2% per cent raise 
on behalf of the California State 
Personnel Board. 

In Bill Healy’s pitch, he point- 
ed out that our union finds it 
hard to understand why the Cal- 
ifornia State Personnel Board 
recommended a five percent 
raise for its more than 70,000 
employees and then turns 
around and recommends only a 
2% per cent raise for the Castro 
Valley school employees! 

The State Personnel Board 
recommendations were very 
lengthy and made a booklet al- 
most three-fourths of an inch 
thick. A great many things were 
covered, and some time was 
given for the employees to study 
the report; but it was quite ap- 
parent at the hearing that this 
was a rush job, and neither the 
employees nor the Personnel 
Board had had adequate time to 
study the report before coming 
to any decision. 

Secretary Dave Jeffery brought 
up one case where the State 
Personnel Board was recom- 
mending the creation of a new 
classification and naming the 
employee who was to get the 
job. This was a flagrant disre- 
gard of the Merit System, which 
would have called for a com- 
petitive examination. This was 
also a disregard of the fact that 
there was a much more suitable 
Classification already in exist- 
ence with men waiting on an 
eligibility list. The Personnel 
Board, in adpoting the state’s 
recommendations, agreed to put 
this one classification matter 
over to another time for further 
Study. 

Our union has sent out copies 
of our reclassification proposals 
for Laborer and Skilled Labor- 
ers to all department heads, etc., 
in the City of Oakland. We are 
inviting their comments and 
Suggestions and are offering to 
meet with them before we make 
our final formal reauest for this 
most necessary and desirable 
classification change. 

The present Laborer-Semi- 
Skilled Laborer classification is 
actually two classifications in 
one with two different. salary 
schedules and with foremen hav- 
ing the power to switch employ- 
ees back and forth at will be- 
tween the two salary schedules. 

Our union has asked the Oak- 
land Recreation Department to 
request the appointment of one 
more gardener immediately as 
this is. something. management 
has agreed to do, Mr, Verlee has 
informed our union that he is 
recommending to the Recreation 
Commission this week the crea- 
tion of this position 


We have also requested that 
steps be immediately. taken to 


use only caretakers for taking 
care of the buildings in the rec- 
reation centers instead of using 
gardener helpers for this work,’ 
This .would mainly mean the 
conducting of qualifing examin- 
ations for the gardener helpers 
that are at present doing this 
work. Mr. Verlee has indicated 
that Mr. Crew of Civil Service 
has informed him that his de- 
partment is presently studying 
this matter and that as soon as 
the questionnaires he has sent 
out are returned he will be able 
to take action in this matter, 

It has been brought to the at- 
tention of Local 390 that mem- 
bers of our union working for 
the City of Oakland In the Sewer 
Department were disciplined for 
taking a coffee break, which is 
allowed to many workers in the 
City of Oakland. These men are 
engaged in dangerous work 
where they have to risk the 
chance of daily exposure to dis- 
ease and hazardous conditions to 
their health, as well as constant 
unpleasantness which is normal 
to the job. 

Nevertheless, when these men 
emerge from the sewer and dare 
to take a short coffee break, the 
City of Oakland deducted two 
hours from their paychecks. Lo- 
cal 390 will investigate this sit- 
uation in the belief that a coffee 
break as well as honorable treat- 
ment for all public employees is 
a must. 

Secretary Dave Jeffery and 
Steward Jane Ross met with 
Berkeley’s Assistant City Mana- 
ger William Hunrick Jr. and W. 
B. Carroll to discuss various 
problems of the Meter Maids. 
More Saturday time off was one 
of our requests, and on this one 
it was agreed that an experiment 
would be made with a union- 
proposed work schedule after 
several months. A proposed 
change in the purchase of uni- 
forms was discussed and will be 
studied further by the union. 


Retail Clerks Union 870 


By CHARLES F. JONES 


With the approval of the 
membership at the last regular 
meeting, we have purchased 
1,000 tickets to the Labor Day 
Picnic to be held on Sept. 6, 
1965, at the Pleasanton Fair- 
grounds. Any member wishing 
free tickets can pick them up at 
the Union Office. 


The membership also approved 
assistance to the AFLCIO Agri- 
cultural Workers Organiziwe 
Committee with a $100 monthly 
contribution for a period of five 
months, making a total contri- 
bution of $500. 


IN MEMORIAM 

We regret to announce the 
sudden death of Sister Helene 
Lieberman, an employee of BBB, : 
who passed away July 28. We ex- 
tend the sympathy of the union 
to her family. 


Chips and Chatter 


By AL THOMAN 


There is a provision in the new 
agreement that requires con- 
tractors to pay a man a day’s 
wages during the day on which 
an injury occurs that requires 
medical treatment. Members 
should be aware of this. In the 
past some of our contractors 
have not done this, although 
many have. 

Like to see you at the meeting 
Friday night once in awhile. 


60,000 mark in L.A. 


The AFLCIO pilot organizing 
drive in Los Angeles ha’s passed 
the 60,000 member mark, ac- 
cording to William Gilbert, di- 
rector. 


New IWIU president 


William A. Gillen, 46, has dee 
feated incumbent George A. 


Rollins for the presidency of the 
AFLCIO Insurance Workers In- 
ternational. Union, 
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OFFICIAL UNION NOTICES 


BARBERS 1 ++~~\CARPENTERS SSS 134 


Brothers, at the Thursday. July 
22, regular meeting. a petition was 
introduced with 25 signatures as a 
first reading to raise the price of 
haircuts to $2.50. The second reead- 
ing was called on the following 
night, Friday, Jply 23, at 8 p.m.,, 
in the Union Office. The third 
reading and vote will take place 
at a special called meeting on Mon- 
day, Aug. 16, at 1 p.m. in the La- 
bor Temple. A two-thirds majority 
will be necessary for the proposal 
to pass. 

Another petition was introduced 
with 36 signatures to abolish the 
85 Organizing Fund assessment 
but was ruled out of order by Wil- 
Ham Murcheson, Sig Olsen and Al 
Doyle inasmuch as the member- 
ship by a two-thirds vote voted this 
@ssessment for one year as of 
March 1, 1965. 

The petition was tabled. 

The minimum price for a razor 
eut haircut has been established. 
Please adhere to this minimum: 
65.50 for cut, shampoo and set, 
and $3.50 for cut and set. You 

may charge more, but please do 
got charge less. I have had sev- 
eral complaints lately of Barbers 
charging less than our established 
minimum price. 

We have had several cases 
where the widow or wife of a 
brother has not realized, as many 
bf our brothers do not realize, that 
to be a paid-up member in good 
standing and eligible to collect the 
6800 insurance benefit in case of 
death, a member must have his 
dues paid before the first day of 
the month, and not after the first 
day or during the month. Be aware 
of this fact! 

The regular monthly meeting 
will be held at the Labor Temple 
Thursday, August 26, at 8 p.m. 

There will be a vote to change 
the death benefit portion of the 
international constitution. 

If you want tickets for the Labor 
Day Picnic, we will have them 
there, or you may get them at the 
effice. 

Fraternally, 

A. P. FISHER, 

’ Pres. 

JACK M. REED, 

Secty.-Treas. 
Wvy 


HAYWARD PAINTERS 1178 


Our next meeting on Friday, 
Aug. 6, will be a special called 
meeting to nominate for one posi- 
Hon on the Executive Board, 

Election will be at the Aug. 20 


Meeting. 
Fraternally, 
R. H. FITZGERALD, 
Reo. Secty. 

MWvy 


U.C. EMPLOYEES 371 


No regular meetings for July, 
August and September. 
Fraternally, 


W. G. WHITCOMBE, 
Treas, 


BvyY 
STEAMFITTERS 342 


At the special called membership 
Meeing held May 20, 1965, the 
Members voted an assessment of 
§2 each month for the months of 
dune, July and August, 1965, in 
order to help defray expenses of 
additional clerical help required in 
Connection with travel card mem- 
bers and expenses for our union’s 
forthcoming contract negotiating 


Sessions. 
Fraternally, 
JAMES MARTIN, 
Bus. Mgr. 
wvVvV 


AUTOMOTIVE MACHINISTS 1546 


The regular meetings of Lodge 
1546 are held on the first and third 
Tuesdays of each month at the 
hour of 8 p.m. at our building at 
10260 MacArthur Blvd., Oakland. 

East Bay Automotive Machinists 
9546 will hold a picnic for members 
and their families at Linda Vista 
Park, 43630 Mission Blvd. in the 
Mission San Jose District of Fre- 
Mont Sunday, Aug. 8. 

There will be swimming, games, 
Swards, music and dancing. For 
ghildren, there will be free ice 
steam and pop and rides on the 
®erris wheel and Lindy loop. 


Fraternally, 
DON CROSSMAN, 
Reo. Secty, : 


CARPENTERS 36 


Unless otherwise specified reg- 
ular meetings will be held on the 
first and third Fridays of each 
month at 761 12th St. Oakland, 
Calif. 

A special called meeting will be 
held on the second Friday at 8 p.m. 
August 18, 1965, to settle the issue 
whether Local 36 shall move to the 
Labor Temple or build a new 
building at our present site. 

We have been trying for a good 
many years to do something about 
this issue and we would appreciate 
very much your attendance. This 
meeting will be held at Carpenters 
Hall, 761 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 
The stewards will meet on the 
third Thursday, Aug. 19, 1965, at 
7:30 p.m, 

The Educaational Committee will 
meet on the fourth Wednesday at 
7 p.m., Aug. 25, 1965 

Fraternally, 


OSCAR N. ANDERSON 
Rec. Secty. 
Vv 


RETAIL CLERKS 870 


The next regular membership 
meeting of Retail Clerks Union, 
Local 870, will be held on Tuesday, 
Aug. 10, 1965, at 8 p.m. in the Un- 
ion Auditorium, 6537 Foothill Blvd., 
Oakland, 

Fraternally, 
CHARLES F. JONES 
Pres. 


Yvy 
CO. SCHOOL EMPLOYEES 257 


The regular meeting of Local 257 
will be a special called meeting for 
consideration of three candidates 
for business representative on Sat- 
urday. Sept. 11, 1965, at 2 p.m. at 
1918 Grove St., Oakland, Calif. A 
$10 fine for non-attendance is 
levied without a valid excuse. The 
normal procedure will be adhered 


to as stated in the bylaws by let- | 


ter to the secretary. 

The Executive Board will meet 
at 9:30 a.m. 

Board members please take note. 
Fraternally, 

HAROLD BENNER, 
Secty. 


Yvy 
BERKELEY CARPENTERS 1158 


Regular meetings are held the 
first and third Thursdays of each 
month at Finnish Brotherhood 
Hall, 1970 Chestnut St., Berkeley. 
Fraternally, 

NICK J. AFDAMO, 
Rec. Secty. 

YVvv 


HAYWARD CARPENTERS 1622 


The office of the financial secre- 
tary remains open every Friday 
evening as a convenience to the 
members desiring to pay their 
ues. 

Our regular meetings are held 
every Friday evening at 8 p.m. 
Our social event is held the last 
Friday of each month following our 
regular meeting. 

Stewards meetings are held the 
fourth Wednesday of each month 


at 7:30 p.m. 

Fraternally, 
A. W. RICE, 
Rec. Secty. 
Vvv 


STEEL MACHINISTS 1304 


Regular meeting Thursday, Aug. 
5, at 8 p.m. Executive Board meets 
at 6:30 p.m. 

Don’t forget the Labor Day Pic- 
nic at Pleasanton Fairgrounds 
Monday, Sept. 6. Free beer for 1304 
members and soft drinks for the 
kids. Awards include your choice 
of a seven day trip to Hawali or 
10 days at Acapulco; two $100 
bonds, and 20 other awards. Bring 
your family and lunch. We’ll have 
professional entertainment and 
dancing, too. We provide the op- 
portunity, The rest is up to you. 
Fraternally, 


DAVE ARCA, 


vvy 
UNITED STEELWORKERS . 4468 


Regular meeting held second Sat- 
urday of each month at 10 am. 

at Eagles Hall, 1228 86th Ave. 
Oakland. 


RUBBER WORKERS 64 


Meets second Saturday of each 
month at 6 p.m. at Auto Workers 
te essesrsesninieneereneeseeesscniisammmssamas| 1406 Seminary Ave., Oakland. 
Fraternally, 
LES PLOWRIGHT, 
President 

Vvy 


ALAMEDA CARPETERS 194 


Meetings are held on the first 
and third Mondays of each month 
at 8 p.m. at the Veterans Memo- 
rial Building, Walnut and Central, 
Alameda. Refreshments are served 
on the first meeting of the month. 

Fraternally, 


WILLIAM (Bill) LEWIS 
Rec. Secty. 

Yvy 

E.B. MUNI EMPLOYEES 390 


CITY OF RICHMOND (D, DP) 
Wednesday, Aug. 11, 7:30 p.m., 
Corporation Yard. 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
Thursday, Aug. 12, 7:30 p.m., La- 
bor Temple, Room 220 
CITY OF EL CERRITO (C) 
Monday, Aug. 16, 4:30 p.m., Cor- 
poration Yard. 
CITY OF OAKLAND (F) 
Wednesday, Aug. 18. 8 p.m,, La- 
bor Temple, Room 220. 
HIGHLAND HOSPITAL (GH) 
Wednesday, Aug. 25, 8 p.m., La- 
bor Temple, Room 220. 
FAIRMONT HOSPITAL (GF) 
Thursday, Aug. 26, 7 p.m. Day 
Room. 
Fraternally, 
DAVE JEFFERY, 
Evec. Secty. 


Yvy 
PAINTERS 127 


The next meeting of your local, 
which is Aug 12, is a special called 
meeting. We would like to see 
everyone in attendance 
Don’t forget our annual picnic 
will be held at Crow Canyon Park 
Saturday, Aug. 7%. It’s located at 
8000 Crow Canyon Rd. Hope to 
|see everyone there. 
Fraternally, 
JAMES (Jim) BROWN, 
Rec. Sec. 

IV VW Vv 


|AUTO AND SHIP PAINTERS 1176 


The next meeting will be at 8 
p.m. Aug. 17 in Hall D of the La- 
bor Temple, 2315 Valdez St., Oak- 
land. 


Fraternally, 


LESLIE K. MOORE, 
Bus Rep. 


Yvy 
BUILDING SERVICE 18 


Meeting dates fourth Friday of 
every month. Meetings at 3 p.m. 
and the regular evening meeting at 
7 p.m., both at the Cooks Hall, 1608 
Webster St., Oakland, Calif. 

Fraternally, 
VIC BRANDT, 
Secty.-Bus. Rep. 


Reservists, Nat'l. 
Guard members 
must get leave 


If you’re a member of the Na- 
tional Guard or military reserve, 
your employer must grant you 
leave to attend military summer 
camp. 

You can’t legally be required 
to use up your regularly earned 
vacation time for this purpose, 
according to Robert L. Shelby, 
regional director of the U.S. La- 
bor Department’s Veterans’ Re- 
employment Rights Bureau. 

Citing the fact that more than 
40,000 Californians will attend 
military training camps this 
summer, Shelby said he referred 
to provisions of the Universal 
Military Training and Service 
Act. 

Advising workers to consult 
with their employers beforehand, 
Shelby said when a worker re- 
turns promptly to his job, he 
must be reinstated with the 
same seniority, status, pay rate 
and vacation rights he had when 
he left for summer military 
camp. 

Further information may be 
obtained by phoning 556-6215. 


Patronize Our Advertisers} 


Ma hacktheead 


STRAIGHT FROM the horse’s mouth comes the advice: “Don’t 
Buy Sealy.” Members of the Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFLCIO, have been on strike for more than three months against 
Empire State Bedding Co., Inc., in Albany, N.Y., maker of Sealy 
mattresses, The union has launched a consumer boycott cam- 
paign and has asked the public not to buy these mattresses until 


the strike is won. 


AFLCIO urges higher wages for 
buying power to fight poverty 


One important need in the/industry and jobs for working 


fight to eliminate proverty and 
joblessness in the world’s rich- 
est nation is higher pay for 
American workers. 

It is needed, the AFLCIO De- 
partment of Research says in 
the AFLCIO American Federa- 
tionist, to provide a market for 


Martinez enacts 
80th local U.S. 
strikebreaker ban 


Martinez has joined the ranks 
of cities with anti-strikebreaker 
ordinances. 


With passage of ordinances 
there and in St. Louis, Mo., there 
are 80 cities in the nation with 
local anti-scab legislation, ac- 
cording to the International 
Typographical Union. 


The ITU Review pointed out 
that the Martinez City Council 
enacted the ordinance by a vote 
of 5-0 despite a recent ruling by 
the California Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office. 


City Manager Paul Hughey 
was quoted as saying that “the 
city welcomes the attorney gen- 
eral to make a court test out of 
the Martinez law.” 


Hughey referred to a San 
Francisco city attorney’s opinion 
which disagrees with that of 
State Attorney General Tom 
Lynch. 


The Contra Costa County 
Central Labor Council and 
Mount Diablo Typographical 597 
were among groups urging pas- 
sage. 


WESTERN TITLE 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


Berkeley 841-7505 


Fremont 797-4122 
Hayward 537-1165 
Livermore 447-9120 
Oakland 893-8100 
San Leandro 483-4000 


ON 
JACK LONDON SQUARE 
Catering 


Entire Bay Area 
Banquet Facilities 
-100 to 2,000 
No. 10 Jack London Square 
Phone 834-8180 Oakland 
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people. 

The analysis points out that: 

1. When customers can’t afe- 
ford to buy industry’s products, 
“goods pile up in warehouses and 
on store shelves, production is 
cut back, some workers are laid 
off and many others are placed 
on part-time schedules.” 


2. Rising sales are essential in 
an economy whose productive 
efficiency and labor force is ine 
creasing. Fewer workers are 
needed each year for the same 
volume of production, and the 
labor force is growing steadily, 
so the sales increase is needed 
to provide jobs for both those ale 


| ready employed and those seeke 


ing jobs. 

3. A reduction in working 
hours without loss of take-home 
pay would take care of part, but 
not all, of the problem, since 
both productivity and the labor 
force are growing so fast. 


4. The rise of consumer buying 
power has lagged. Between 1947 
and 1956, the buying power of 
the factory worker’s earnings 
rose an average of 3.1 per cent @ 
year. But between 1956 and 1963, 
the average annual increase 
dropped to only 1.6 per cent. 

5. With rising productivity, 
unit production costs tend to dee 
cline. Unless wages are signifi« 
cantly raised or prices are cut, 
profits rise disproportionately ag 
was the case in the 1920s. The re- 
sult of excessively high profite ' 
and not enough buying power, 
the analysis notes, is “productiog 
cutbacks and unemployment.” 


CLARENCE N. 


COOPER 


MORTUARY 


“Built by Personal 


Service” 


Main Office 


FRUITVALE AVE. AT BAST 
SIXTEENTH STREET 
Telephone: 633 - 4114 


$ Be 


ELECTRONIC ‘BRAIN’ has been installed by the International Association of Machin- 


ists at its headquarters to keep track of contract information from 15,000 union shops, 
factories, offices and laboratories. The $114 million Univac computer will be used to help 
>supply bargaining information for local negotiating committees, It will also keep mem- 
bership records and mailing lists for the union’s newspaper, The Machinist, up to date, as 
well as prepare payroll and strike benefit checks. Shown are IAM Secretary-Treasurer 


Matthew DeMore, standing, and John T. 


McDonald, data 


processing administrator. 


Bas driver who took kids 
to police station wins a fan stresses strength 


Donald Boyer, the member of 
Carmen 192 who took a rowdy 
bunch of teenagers on his bus to 
the police station in Richmond 
a few months ago, has received 
a donation from a woman in 
Seattle to help him fight a 
court suit. 

Boyer and the Alameda-Con- 
tra Costa Transit District are 
being sued for $250,000 by the 
Rev. C. Fain Kyle. 

Kyle, a Negro minister who 
endeared himself to right-wing 
groups by supporting Proposi- 
tion- 14—the ‘anti*fair housing 
amendment—last year. 


Kyle claims in his suit that / 


Sproul sentences 


Boyer gave 12 Richmond High 
School youngsters on the bus, 
including two of Kyle’s children, 
a bad name by turning them 
over to authorities. 


But the Seattle woman wrote | 


Boyer that she felt his action 
was “justified and appropriate.” 
She’ read about Kyle’s suit in a 
Seattle newspaper. 


The size of the woman’s dona- 


‘Snake in the Grass bites 
Turner of Marine Cooks 


Ed’ Turner, secretary-treasurer 

of the Marine Cooks and Stew- 
ards Union, stooped to pick up 
a newspaper outside his Rich- 
morid home and was bitten by a 
rattlesnake last week. 


Turner, who recovered after a 
Stay in Brookside Hospital, said 
the snake may have stowed away 
in some tarps in his car trunk, 
carried from the Marine Cooks 
and Stewards Training School 
near Santa Rosa. 


tion—$10—is not. what heart- 
ened Boyer. It was the state- 
ments in her letter. 

Young people today who get 
into trouble do so because of 
lack of parental discipline, she 
said, adding: 

“If our courts and educational 
officials, as well as parents, dis- 
played more courage such as 
you have shown, maybe the 
teen-agers of today would not 
be such a group of lawless 
punks.” 

The woman concluded with 


her hope that “justice prevails.” | 


hit by Democrats 


The Seventh Congressional 
District Democratic Council has 
expressed “serious concern” over 
sentences for Sproul Hall dem- 
onstrators at the University of 
California. 

The sentences, meted out by 
Municipal Judge Rupert Critten- 
den, have been “more severe 
than those given to civil rights 
advocates by southern judges,” 
according to a statement by the 
Democratic club organization. 

The statement also criticizes 
the high bonds required for ap- 
peal and terms required for pro- 
bation, 

“The avenues of protest 
should always be kept open so 
that our constitutional system 
of government has a chance to 
respond to felt needs for re- 
form,’”’ the council’s statement 
declared. 


1AM MOVING | 


| Effective______________I am moving to a new address 

Name ee en ee Union No. 

3 | Old Address... 2 — City een | 
New Address— =A City___ 

| Cut out and mail to: | 


EAST BAY LABOR JOURNAL 
1622 East 12th St., Oakland, Calif. 94606 


Newspaper Guild 


Three themes dominated the 
recent American Newspaper 
Guild convention in Detroit, ac- 
cording to delegate Rex Adkins 
in a report to the Central Labor 
Council, 

Adkins said they were: 

@ More strength for the inter- 
national union through a larger 
defense fund. : 

@® Stronger bargaining posi- 
tion for locals under a manda- 
tory .$10 dues level for top pay 
classifications, and 

@ Steps toward greater unity 
with the. International , Typo- 
graphical Union and other labor 
organizations in the printing 
trades. 

Adkins is second vice presi- 
dent of the San Francisco-Oak~ 
land Newspaper Guild and a 
member of the Central Labor 
| Council Executive Committee. 


S.F. Barber accused of 
shunning Negro sued 


A $12,000 suit has been filed 
against a San Francisco barber 
who allegedly refused to cut the 
hair of two Negro youngsters, 

The suit was filed on behalf 
of Charles. H. Lee Jr., 11, and 
William J. Lee, 8, against Gordon 
Hunter and the Bayview Shav- 
ing Parlor, 4921 Third St., San 
Francisco. It alleges the boys 
were refused haircuts on the sole 


ground that “they are Negro and | 


the color cf their skin is black.” 


Farm worker aid topic 
of state welfare hearing 


Impact of this summer’s state | 


reguiation permitting county 
welfare officials to give supple- 
mentary public aid to needy 
farm workers and their families 
will be the subject of a public 
hearing today (Friday). 

The hearing, announced by 
State Social Welfare Director 
Jack Wedemeyer, will be held 
starting at 9 a.m. in the audi- 
torium of the Motor Vehicles 
Building East, 2415 First Ave., 
Sacramento. 


‘Death of a Salesman’ 


“Death of a Salesman,” di- 
rected by Jack Mason and fea- 
turing Joe Ellenbogen as Willie 
Loman, is the current produc- 
tion at the Alameda Little The- 
ater, 1409 High St. Alameda. 
Dorothy Eaton, formerly with 
San Francisco Actors Lab, plays 
Linda*foman. Performances are 
at 8:30 p.m. Fridays and Satur- 
days through Aug. 28. Reserva- 
tions may be obtained by 
phoning 523-1558. 


jican 


cad 


‘Her 


“A sordid display of cash 
tegister justice,” is what Ed 
Donohoe, editor of the Wash- 
ington Teamster, called fines 
meted out to University of 
California student demonstra- 
tors. ; 

Donohoe, in his column, 
Tilting ‘the Windmill, noted 
that Municipal Judge Rupert 
Crittenden “is basing the fines 
on the total amount it has 
cost the state to prosecute 
their cases, $77,000.” 

In an editorial, the Wash- 
ington Teamster said, in part: 

“There is a restlessness in 
students all over the country 
because they detect hypocrisy 
in official statements about 
purpose and because they are 
impatient with elders content 
to accept conditions as they 
are, Students are acutely 
aware of the gap between 


Keley student fines sordid 
display of cash register Justice’ 


words and action in govern- 
ment. They are determined .to 
make themselves count for 
something, to make .an im- 
pression on the world, .to 
change what they can. Most 
of them are idealistic in that, 
they have projected a world- 
better than the one they are 
in 


“We concede that the dem- 
onstrations are inconvenient 
for adults, 

“But we think too it would 
be better that adults encour- 
age their idealism than try 
to press it out of them, for 
these students are going to 
be good people to have around 
in the next decade if they are 
not made bitter. While we 
may be offended now because 
they sit-in, we will be proud 
of them later when they stand 
up for their beliefs.” 


Cohelan calls for $1.25 
U.S. minimum farm wage 


also attacked proposals for a 
75 cent, $1 or $1.15 farm wage 
minimum, 


A $1.25 hourly federal mini- 
mum wage for farm workers is 
necessary to end “a great Amer- 
paradox,” Congressman 
Jeffery Cohelan (D.-Berkeley) 
testified before the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor 
last week. 

The paradox, Cohelan said, is 
that “the richness which char- 
acterizes so much of our nation’s 
agriculture contrasts sharply 
with the poverty, the depriva- 
tion and the hardship which 
typifies the life of so many who 
labor in the fields.” 

Cohelan, a congressional ex- 
pert on the farm labor situation, 
added: 

“In regard to wages—and that 
is the particular’ problem ‘which 
this committee is considering 
today—the most recent complete 
figures (U.S. Department of 
Labcr, 1963) show that Amer- 
icans who worked more than one 
month a year on farms aver- 
aged only $1,200, and that $300 
|of this income came from non- 
farm employment. 

“When migrant farm workers 
are considered separately (and 
they represent about 20 per cent 
of the total farm labor force) 
| the figure is even more distress- 
ing: ‘$868 overall with only 
$657 coming from farm employ- 
ment,” Cohelan said, 

Cohelan called this figure 
“less than the average unskilled 
industrial worker is likely to pay 
in income tax alone.” 
BOTTOM-OF-BARREL 

“It is obviously bottom-of- 
the-barrel existence, and it is 
indefensible in an affluent so- 
ciety,” Cohelan charged. 

On an average hourly rate 
basis, hired farm workers are 
at the bottom of the latter, too, 
Cohelan told the House com- 
mittee. 

He cited U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures for 1964, They 
showed the following average 
hourly wages: 

@ Manufacturing workers, 
$2.53. 

@ Workers in lumbering and 
wood products, $2.14. 

@ Workers in apparel and re- 
lated products, $1.79. 

@ Laundry workers, $1.44. 

e@ Farm workers, $1.08. 

The gap between farm and 
nonfarm wage rates has been 
rising ever since World War II, 
Congressman Cohelan added. 
HITS PROPOSED BILL 

Cohelan said a hill before the 
committee was “too restrictive.” 

The proposed bill would pro- 
tect only those working for an 
employer using more than 300 
man-days in any one of four 
preceding three-month periods. 

This proposal would cover only 
about half of the hired farm 
workers,” Cohelan said. 

The Berkeley congressman 


He pointed out the federal 
minimum wage for all covered 
industrial workers will be $1.25 
by September, 

MORAL CRITERIA 

Cohelan emphasized that the 
larger farms, which employ the 
great majority of farm workers, 
can afford to pay a $1.25 mini- 
mum wage. 

“The cnly real question,” Co- 
helan concluded, “is whether 
America’s hired farm workers 
should continue to be excluded 
from the protection which is 
available to most other laboring 
men and women in the country. 

“Every economic, social and 
moral criteria says they should 
not; that it is unjust, unneces- 
sary and unwise to continue to 
do so any longer.” 


Training program 
key gain in pact 
of Engineers, AGC 


Wage increases and a skill 
upgrading program are main 
features of the new contract 
between Operating Engineers 3 
and Associated General Con- 
tractors. 

Business Manager Al Clem of 
T.ocal 3 said the new three year 
pact provides increases of 5-6 
per cent excluding fringe bene- 
fits. He called it one of the best 
in the local’s history. 

The contract provides for em- 
ployment of eight operators for 
every seven pieces of heavy 
equipment. The extra man will 
be a “journeyman trainee.” 

This will permit training of 
men on the new, big earth- 
moving rigs which are taking 
over the heavy construction in- 
dustry. 

Clem said some of the new 
equipment costs uv to $250,000, 
travels up to 50 miles an hour 
and handles loads up to 140 tons. 


SL a Pa RS 
Lodge 1546 
to hold picnic 


East Bay Automotive Ma- - 
chinists 1546 will hold a_pic- 
nic for members and _ their 
families at Linda Vista Park, 
43630 Mission Blvd. in the 
Mission San Jose District of 
Fremont Sunday, Aug, 8. 

There will be Swimming, 
games, awards, music and 
dancing. For children, there 
will be free ice cream and pop 
and rides on the Ferris wheel 
and Lindy loop. 
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Civil Rights Act's ban on job 


t ’ 7 


discrimination goes into effect 


The first federal law banning 
discrimination in employment 
went into effect last month, en- 
joining both employers and un- 
oe give equal opportunity 

all. 

The law is Title 7 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. The ban on 
job discrimination was made 
effective July 2 when Congress 
passed the Civil Rights Act a 
year ago. 


AFLCIO PLEDGE 


As' the section became opera- 
tive, the AFLCIO renewed’ its 
pledge to make the law work 
and work fairly. — 

The Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission was creat- 
ed to administer the law. The 
AFLCIO had favored a stronger 
commission with power to issue 
cease and desist orders, Donald 
Slaiman, director of the AFLCIO 
Department of Civil Rights, 
said. 

“We think it important that 
there be effective enforcement 
machinery,” Slaiman explained, 
“but experience with fair em- 
ployment practice laws has 
shown that the greatest contri- 
bution of such enforcement ma- 
chinery is its ability to promote 
voluntary compliance.” 

LAW’S COVERAGE 

In the first year, until July 
2, 1966, the law applies to em- 
ployers and unions with 100 or 
more employees or members. In 
the second year, it covers those 
with 75 or more employees or 
members; in the third year, 50 
or more; in the fourth year and 
thereafter, 25 or more. A union 
operating a “hiring hall” is cov- 
ered’ regardless of number of 
members if it makes referrals 
to’ a covered employer. 

Employers are forbidden from 
discriminating against any in- 
dividual with respect to hire or 
discharge, rate of pay or condi- 


Mona Long elected 


Mona Long, office secretary 
for Paint Makers 1101, has been 
elected to a vacancy on the Ex- 
ecutive Board of Office Employ- 
ees 29: 


tions of employment. Classifying 
or segregating workers in any 
way which would tend to dis- 
criminate also is banned. 
Unions are prohibited from 
excluding workers on the basis 
of racé, color, religion, sex or 
national origin. They cannot 
segregate or classify members 
on any: such basis nor induce an 
employer to discriminate. 


Oakland still has 
‘substantial’ rate 
of unemployment 


Oakland is one of five major 
cities in the United States 
which still has “substantial and 
persistent unemployment,” ac- 
cording to the U.S. Labor De- 
partment, 


Others are: Philadelphia, 
Newark, Buffalo and Toledo. 
Seven other major cities were 
shifted to higher employment 
categories. 


In all, 21 major labor areas 
still have substantial unemploy- 
ment, compared with 37 a year 
ago, the Labor Department said. 

The department said San 
Francisco does not have a real 
unemployment problem. 


BAY AREA RATE 


According to State Depart- 
ment of Employment figures for 
five Bay Area counties, unem- 
ployment increased in June over 
May—from 62,500 to 70,600. 

The state agency blamed sea- 
sonal trends as high school and 
college graduates swelled the 
labor force. 

It said the seasonally- adjust- 
ed unemployment rate in the 
Bay Area was 4.9 per cent in 
May and 5 per cent in June. 

Oakland’s “substantial and 
persistent unemployment” classi- 
fication makes it eligible for 
federal area _ redevelopment, 
public works and small business 
loans, aS well as special con- 
Sideration for government con- 
tracts. 


Fire Fighter's crusade 
against L.A. 


extremism 


It took fireman Bill Wheatley three years. But this 
one man battle against right-wing extremism in police 
and fire ranks in Los Angeles has paid off. 

Wheatley, 46, is president of AFLCIO Fire Fighters 
Local 748, He was completely vindicated when his depart- 
mental personnel record was expunged of charges and 
penalties that once barred him from all union activity 


during duty time. 


In 1962, Wheatley had been found guilty of “spreading 
malicious gossip.” He reported to Mayor Sam Yorty’s 
office that the mayor had been branded a card-carrying 
Communist by a representative of the Fire and Police 
Protective League—a departmental employee association. 

Before and since, Wheatley waged his crusade to expose 
the league’s propaganda offshoot, the Fire and Police Re- 


search Association 


(FI-PO), 


as an_ ultra-conservative 


machine some of whose members had John Birch Society 


connections. 


Wheatley told Mayor Yorty’s office that members of 
FI-PO were meeting with on-duty firemen in Birch-type 
sessions, making derogatory remarks about Yorty, Gover- 
nor Brown and President Kennedy. 

“They were calling them out-and-out Communists 
because they were supporting civil rights legislation and 
appointing Negroes and Mexican-Americans to commis- 
sions and to the bench,” Wheatley said. 

Suddenly, Wheatley found himself accused. He was 
brought before a board of inquiry and found guilty of 
what he emphasizes were “trumped-up charges.” 

A subsequent investigation by city officials disclosed 
that the board of inquiry did not examine its witnesses 
under oath. And it refused Wheatley the rights of counsel 


and cross-examination. 
Wheatley’s 


exoneration was 


announced publicly 


throughout the Fire Department by the fire chief.— 


—AFLCIO News. 


AWOC director 
seeks support 
for Kern strikers 


Continued from page 1 


Aim of the strike is to obtain 
a $1.40 farm pay scale Green 
said. A similar strike in Indio 
about two months ago won com- 
parable gains in that area, Green 
stressed. 

The Kern County strike is just 
one part of a current campaign 
by AWOC to win union contracts 
and a $1.40 pay rate on Califor- 
nia farms following the end of 
the bracero program, Green de- 
clared, pledging a fight until 
victory is achieved. 


ROLE_OF OTHER UNIONS — 


Green said that this is the’ 


time to win the fight if trade 
unionists up and down the state 
make up their minds to provide 
adequate financial support for 
AWOC, 


He said cannery workers were 
organized in the San Joaquin 
Valley in the 1930s because 
building trades unions and other 
labor organizations “had ‘the 
guts and desire to organize the 
unorganized.” 


AWOC doesn’t need pickets or 
physical support Green said. But 
it does need money. And it needs 
money now, he added. 


All Alameda County unions 
have been asked to contribute 
25 cents a member to AWOC at 
this crucial time. Green’s ap- 
pearance was an attempt to 
secure more contributions. 


(The hat was passed at Mon- 
day night’s meeting. Individual 
delegates donated $122 to 
AWOC.) 


HITS ‘STRIKEBREAKING’ 


Green vividly described the 
history of attempts to unionize 
farm workers in California — 
whom he called “second class 
citizens.” 


He accused State Employment 
Director Albert Tieburg of 
“strikebreaking and scabherd- 
ing.” 

Green referred to testimony 
he gave at a U.S. Labor Depart- 
ment hearing in San Francisco 
Dec 7. He said Tieburg circum- 
vented a U.S. Labor Department 
memorandum by making 
“agents” out of farm labor con- 
tractors against whom “there 
were labor disputes and then 
certifying Mexican nationals, or 
braceros, to these contractors. 

Under the Department of Em- 
ployment order, buses were load- 
ed with braceros while American 
farm workers stood by and ob- 
served picket lines, Green 
charged. 


He added that he had sent 
evidence to back up these 
charges to “14 or 15 newspapers 
and a number of central labor 


councils,” but they had not been 
published, 


FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Green also made the following 
charges in his talk: 

@ The State Farm Placement 
Service — part of the Depart- 
ment of Employment — is a 
“farce,” accounting for only a 
trickle of worker referrals to 
fields. 

@ Low wage scales and sea- 
sonal employment of farm work- 
ers encourage growth of organ- 
izations like United Mine 
Workers District 50 and the so- 
|called Christian Labor Union, 
which exploit poverty and un- 
dercut AFLCIO wage scales and 
| conditions in other industries in 
California farm areas. 

@ Welfare in farm counties is 
| a “subsidy” by taxpayers to farm 
| workers, who, in turn, because 
| of their low pay subsidize one 
|of the richest industries in the 
| nation, agriculture. 

e@ There are still farm workers 
‘in California earning only 90 
| cents an hour. 
| AWOC has already signed 

more than 100 contracts with 
| dues checkoff, Green told the 


| later. 
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of assessor's office in 1962 


Continued from page 1 
In 1962, King — armed with 
copies of county assessment rolls 


‘and maps and figures from the 


Oakland Building Department— 
charged that some large indus- 
trial property ‘owners’ in the 
county were being favored with 
land assessments almost four 
times less than neighboring in- 
dustrial property owners. 


He also charged that the Si- 
mon Hardware Co. parking ga- 
rage between 8th and 9th streets 
in Oakland, although completed 
in December, 1960, and worth 
more than $250,000, was not put 
on the assessment rolls for the 
fiseal year July 1, 1961 to June 
30, 1962. | 

King charged that the land 
where the Oakland Dock and 
Warehouse Co. is located was 
being assessed at 814 cents a 
square foot, or $3,795 per acre, 
while neighboring industrial 
properties in the same area on 
Middle Harbor Road near Ade- 
line street were being assessed 
at 3214 cents to 3414 cents per 
square foot, or $14,168-$15,122 an 
acre. 

King said he referred to prop- 
erties occupied by Howard Ter- 
minals, El Dorado Oil Works and 
the former Moore Drydock Co. 


DECLINED TO REPLY 


When King made these charges 
at a meeting at Montera Junior 
High School May 16, 1962, Fera- 
gen was given an opportunity to 
reply but refused. 

On June 1, King detailed his 
charges in a letter to District 
Attorney J. Frank Coakley. In 
it, King asked for the Grand 
Jury probe. 

In his letter to Coakley, King 
charged that the Simon property 
“in effect, received a $77,000 re- 
duction in its assessment figure 
for 1961-62 when the garage’s 
assessed value was not added to 
the roll.” 

“This is equivalent to a 26 per 
cent reduction in its assessed 
value,” King wrote Coakley, add- 
ing that the neighboring blocks 
were reduced only 1 to 17 per 
cent between 1959-60 and 
1961-62. 

King added that revenue 
stamps indicated that the so- 
called Simon property was sold 
to Omaha Woodman Life Insur- 
ance in October, 1959, for $1 
million. 

“The sale price plus the $275,- 
000 garage built in 1960 under 
the standard assessment practice 
of 28 per cent of value, if there 
really is a standard, indicates 
that the assessment of this prop- 
erty, land and improvements, 
should have been $357,000, rather 
than the $238,000 presently on 
the roll,’ King charged. 


LETTER FROM FOREMAN | 

After King made his request 
for a Grand Jury investigation, 
Feragen replied that it was a 
“last minute smear attack.” 

But King pointed out that this 
did not answer the charges. 

On Oct. 29, 1962, King received 
a letter from Eugent E. Jurs, 


Elsa Knight Thompson 
reinstated at KPFA-FM 


Arbitrator Adolph M. Koven 
has ordered Elsa Knight 
Thompson reinstated as public 
affairs director of non-commer- | 
cial radio station WPFA-FM in| 
Berkeley and has awarded her 
partial back pay. Amount of the 
back pay is to be determined | 


Mrs. Knight’s firing helped | 
touch off a strike in 1964. Her | 
reinstatement was announced 
jointly by N. J. Greene, presi- | 
dent of Local 51, National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees | 
and Technicians, and Dr, Gor- | 
don Agnew, chairman of the | 
board of Pacifica Foundation, | 
which operates KDFA-FM. 


foreman of the Grand Jury. It 
stated that Coakley had “caused 
an investigation” whose results 
had been turned over to the jury. 

“Initially we have concluded, 
based_on the information fur- 
nishef us,” Jurs wrote, “that the 
garage building was assessed for 
the fiscal year 1961-62 and that 
the manner of the assessment 
of the garage building and’ the 
other Simon property was not 
violative of any criminal 
statute.” 

Jurs added that “even the 
most exacting assessment prac- 
tices may occasion major dif- 
ferences of opinion of value 
between qualified appraisers.” 

King was formerly a Grand 
Lodge Representative for the In- 
ternational Association of Ma- 


| chinists here. He was also pres- 


ident of the Oakland Board of 
Education. 

Currently he is with the State 
Division of Apprenticeship 
Standards and is a Central La- 
bor Council delegate from De- 
partment of Industrial Relations 
Employees 1031. 


Appeal for. blood issued 
for Local 36 man’s. son, 


An appeal for blood has been 
issued for Mark Smith, 21, son 
of a member of Carpenters 36, 
injured in an accident. 

Any unionist or union blood 
bank which can donate is asked 
to do so in the name of Mark 
Smith, in care of Mills Memorial 
Hospital, San Mateo. Donations 
may be made at any blood bank 
but should be made in young 
Smith’s name, according to Gun- 
nar (Benny) Benonys, Local 36 
business representative. 


Members of Lecal 302: 
e ee. 
urged to aid in survey 

“Very good response” to the 
survey of the Milk Drivers 302 
dental plan was reported this 
week by John Simons, research 
assistant with the University of 
California Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 

Simons urged remaining Local 
302 members to get their ques- 
tionnaires in as soon as possible 
so a Statistically-reliable report 
can be completed, He said about 
374% per cent have submitted 
questionnaires so far. 


Papermakers on strike. 
against Johns Mansville 


Some 88 members of United 
Papermakers Local 933 struck 
Monday at Johns Mansyille 
Products Corp., 31800 Hayman 
Rd., Hayward. 

Local union President Wayne 
Smith said the dispute was over 
contract issues. He said talks 
recessed July 29, and no further 
negotiations were scheduled. 


$500 for AWOC 


Paul Crockett, business repre- 
sentative for Retail Clerks 870, 
announced that the union had 
voted to donate $500 to the AFL- 
CIO Agricultural Workers Or- 


| ganizing Committee. 


Hayward delays 


laber law vote. 


The Hayward City Council 
has postponed action on a pro- 
posed anti-strikebreaker ordi- 
nance until next Tuesday. 

The matter was on the agen- 
da of last week’s meeting, but 
no action was taken because 
all members of the council 
were not present, according to 
Assistant Secretary Norman E, 
Amundson of the Central La- 
ber Council, who requested the 
delay. 
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Repeal of onerous T-H 
section: a key victory 


The House of Representatives voted 221 to 203 last week 
to repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Law. 

If the Senate approves, as expected, this will be the 
biggest legislative victory for unions involving their internal 
affairs since the 1930s. 

But, more than that, repeal of Section 14(b) will help 
rank-and-file employees in both free and right-to-work states. 
It will end the vicious practice by which right-to-work states 
have underbid free states on wages and prices and have invited 
runaway plants. It will protect fair wages and fair prices from 
raids by cheap-labor employers in the South — the stronghold 
of right-to-work laws. 

Finally, by making the union shop legal in all 50 states, 
repeal of Section 14(b) will be an important victory for free 
collective bargaining. It will encourage mature labor relations 
between employers and responsible unions representing all 
their employees. 

By removing a weapon used by unscrupulous employers 
in the 19 right-to-work states, repeal of Section 14(b) will 
pave the way for decent wages and working conditions across 
the nation. Since wages have been lowest, and poverty severest, 
in most of the right-to-work states, repeal of Section 14(b) 

- will help speed the War on Poverty. 

Dynamic union gains and growth during the 1930s were 
possible largely because of such pioneering legislation as the 
Wagner Act. 

Following World War II, many of these benefits were 
cancelled or watered down by the Taft-Hartley and Landrum- 
Griffin acts. We are not prepared to say that everything in 
these laws is bad for the individual worker. Still there is no 
doubt that many of their provisions hurt unionism and its power 
to raise wages and conditions. 

It is too early to tell whether the pendulum is finally 
beginning to swing back toward a more equitable balance 
between employee organizations and employers. But at least 
one step has been taken. 


Medicare, Housing Bill 


Our “can do” Congress also showed its determination to 
right past wrongs last week by passing the Medicare Bill (see 
story at right) and a multi-billion dollar housing bill. 

As union members, we all have a vital stake in both. 

While the Medicare Bill is not all that some of us felt 
was necessary to remove the spectre of costly illnesses from 
retirement years, it is an important breakthrough climaxing 
a 22 year legislative battle. 

The Housing Bill will not only create jobs in construction, 
but it will also make decent housing easier to obtain for low 
and middle-income families. An important new provision will 
be rent subsidies for low-income families. An estimated 375,000 
housing units will be built over a four year period under 
this plan. 

In contrast with repeal of Section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Law, neither of these measures was a bread-and-butter 
issue for unions. Yet labor and its lobbyists have led the fight 


for both — further evidence that unions are trying to promote 
the best interests of all Americans, not just our 17 million | 
members and their families. | 


A good example 


Berkeley’s sincere attempts to end de facto segregation 
in its schools won important national recognition last month. 

Dr. Neil V. Sullivan, the city’s superintendent of schools 
and one of the leading architects of its accomplishments in 
this field, was invited to be a panelist on “School Desegrega- 
tion’’ at the White House Conference on Education. 

In commenting upon his selection, Dr. Sullivan pointed 
out that schools must stop blaming segregation on housing and 
employment patterns and must solve their own desegregation 
problems. He said: 

“I believe that educators must take the lead in the 
whole problem of desegregation. We cannot wait for 
equal opportunity to be brought about in housing and 
employment. We must work on all fronts at once, but 
what happens in our sschools is our responsibility.” 

Other school administrators in Alameda County, please 
take note! 
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WHAT NEW MEDICARE 
LEGISLATION PROVIDES 


The history-making Social 
Security Medicare Bill will pay 
most hospital care costs of 19 
million elderly Americans. 

It will also: 


e@ Pay for much of the cost of 
nursing home care and diagnos- 
tice services and some home 
care costs. 


@ Raise cash benefits for per- 
sons now receiving social se- 
curity. 

Organized labor was a leader 
in the 22-year fight for medi- 
care. 


TO BEGIN IN 1966 

For hospital care, the over-65 
patient will pay the first $40. 
Except for this, he or she is en- 
titled to 60 days of full coverage 
and another 30 days of limited 
coverage. For the last 30 days, 
the patient must contribute $10 
a day. 


The plan will cover hospital 
room and board, drugs pre- 
scribed in the hospital, care 
from saff nurses and resident 
doctors, laboratory work, wheel 
chairs and other medical appli- 
ances in the hospital, blood, and 
other services normally provided 
by the hospital. 

It will also provide up to 100 
days of nursing home care after 
hospitalization and up to 100 
home care visits by a nurse. 
However, after the first 20 days 


of nursing home care, the pa- | 


tient will pay $5 a day. 


Other medical expenses—in- 
cluding doctor, private doctors’ 
bills for surgery and care in hos- 
pitals—will be covered by a sup- 
plementary plan, Premium of $3 
a month will be matched by the 
federal government. After a 
$50-a-year deductible provision, 
the plan will cover 80 per cent 
of these costs. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 

Other provisions of the bill 
will: 

@ Increase cash benefits 7 per 
cent for those now receiving 
social security. Top benefits will 
rise sharply in the future under 
a higher taxable wage base. 


@ Allow persons who receive 
part of their income in tips to 
have this counted for social 
security for the first time. 

@ Provide for major reforms 
in federal-state welfare pro- 
grams, including medical aid to 
the needy and a new program 
of medical care for needy 
children. 


A higher taxable wage base 
will help finance the social in- 
surance programs. Employers 
and workers will be taxed on the 
first $6,600 of annual income 
starting in 1966. 

The tax rate will rise slowly 
over a period of years, 

The separate health insur- 
ance tax will be 35 one-hun- 
dredths of one per cent of base 
earnings in 1966. It will rise to 


eight-tenths of one per cent in 
1987, 

The bill raises fully-exempt 
earnings for retired persons 
from the present $1,200 a year 
to $1,500. 

For earnings between $1,500 
and $2,700, retired persons will 
have benefits reduced only $1 
for every $2 earned. The previ- 
ous range for partial reduction 
of benefits was $1,200 to $2,400. 


Chiselers? 


There has been a great deal 
of talk about public relief rolls 
being loaded up with “chiselers.” 
No doubt chiseling exists in some 
areas. A probe in the District of 
Columbia brought to light vari- 
ous abuses, though the extent 
was widely exaggerated. 


| Now comes a study hy the 
| Ohio Department of Public Wel- 
| fare, which casts some new light 
}on the subject. 
| shows that most persons are 
|forced onto relief rolls by un- 
;employment and high medical 
costs. 

Commenting on the disclos- 
'ures, the Ohio State AFLCIO 
News declared they show that 
| “people seek relief because they 
‘suffer some misfortune. They 
are not chiselers, but people in 
need.” The paper added that 
“the facts also point up the 
conclusion that the best answer 
to any relief situation is a 
healthy economy with jobs for 
people willing to work.” 

Also, “something must be 
done,” the paper declared fur- 
ther, “to ease the financial 
burdens of medical care.” — 
Labor. 


Subsidy for misery 


The wretchedly low wages that 
have for so many vears been the 
lot of the migratory farm labor- 
er are coming up as a result of 
Congress’s decision to cut off the 
availability of cheap Mexican 
labor to help harvest this coun- 
try’s crops. Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz has set what amounts to 
a minimum wage of $1.50 an 
hour for workers engaged in 
gathering California’s date crop. 
This is 25 cents above the gen- 
eral federal minimum for indus- 
trial workers, and it marks a 
historic recognition that the 
workers whose back-breaking toil 
puts fruits and vegetables on 
our tables deserve wages that 
| will enable them to maintain 
their families at some level of 
decency. The growers in Califor- 
nia and other states complain 
that the higher rates will force 
up food prices. To the extent 
that there is a valid basis for 
such increases, it will simply 
mark the end of a subsidy this 
best fed of nations has enjoyed 
at the expense of almost incred- 
ible misery for the migrant.— 
N.Y. Times, 


This analysis | 
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You Write ’Em... 
We Run ’Em! 
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EVERYONE HAS PART; 
IN THEIR STRUGGLE 


Editor, Labor Journal: 


I am writing this letter in the 
hope that you will be interested 
in what we are doing here in 
Jackson, Mississippi. 

I am with S.N.C.C. working 
under the direction of the Free- 
dom Democratic Party doing a 
number of varied tasks. 

We have opened several free- 
dom schools, are organizing a 
direct action youth group, and 
trying to start a community 
center for the Negroes of Jack= 
son, 

This is not missionary work; 
the local people are in on these 
endeavors from the onset. 

We are in great need of many 
items: cars (we have only two 
for the entire city); funds to 
pay rent, gas and electric bills; 
books dealing with Negro his- 
tory, and many other small, but 
important, items. 

It is for this reason that we 
appeal to organizations in the 
North. We feel that although 
everyone cannot “go South,” we 
believe that everyone has a part 
to play in the struggle going on 
here for human dignity. 

I am sure you have heard the 
expression “Freedom is Not 
Free!” This point becomes all 
too clear when you attempt to 
bring about social change here 
in Mississippi. At every turn we 


are confronted with “money 
problems” which retard our 
efforts. 


So we of the Jackson Project 
are asking that people and or- 
ganizations in the North demon- 
strate their faith in the work 
we are doing, and in the dignity 
of all men, irrespective of color, 
by giving in proportion to what 
they feel they have been blessed 
with. 

Your consideration of our 
needs is greatly appreciated, and 
we shall await a response. 

We thank you for your time 
and deliberation on this matter, 

STEVE W. SCHAFFER, 
Jackson Project, 
Jackson, Miss. 


DROPOUTS 


The typical high school drop- 
out has a life which goes some- 
thing like this: After six years 
of marvelous miseducation in a 
slum household and on a slum 
street, he arrives at the age of 
six at a public school, two years 
educationally retarded before he 
begins his education. He’s then 
stuck into a class which is twice 
as crowded as the public school 
class for middle class children, 
Needing special attention, in- 
stead, he gets special nonatten= 
tion. 

So, in these overcrowded 
classes, this child who is two 
years retarded to begin with, 
falls further behind by virtue of 
not learning to read, to write, to 
count in the first three years of 
school. 

By the age of nine, that child 
cannot profit further from edu- 
cation because he can’t read. He 
therefore simply sits around and 
waits for the happy day when he 
will be liberated legally from the 
obligation of occupying physical- 
ly a seat in school. 

At 16, he’s out on the labor 
market and under present con- 
ditions he is destined to be poor. 
Now I say that to argue that this 
person is poor because of his 
fault, or that he wants to be 
poor or lazy is absurd. I say that 
what this society did to that 
child by the time he was three 
years old was in effect to pass a 
sentence of poverty on him.— 
Michael] Harrington, 


A GOOD YEAR 


It ought to be a good year— 
Arthur Brisbane (November, 
1929). 
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